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were working two shifts, i.e. from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., and from
3 p.m. till 9 p.m.
All kinds of institutions aided in the fight with illiteracy. In
addition to the schools, with about four million pupils, dealing
exclusively with illiterates, the trade unions, the Red Army, factory
schools, etc., etc., were mobilized.
The work done by the Soviet Government in the field of
education earned well-deserved encomiums from many foreign
visitors. Miss Dorothy Jewson, M.P., who visited the country in
August-September 1924, in an interview declared:
"The two great points which impressed me were the enormous
strides that are being made educationally, and the extraordinary pro-
vision made for the care of the children.
"If Russia continues what she is doing now, she will in ten or twenty
years, in my judgment, be the most civilized country in Europe. There
is a tremendous turn towards education. Everybody is frantically eager
for it."
The work among the children Miss Jewson regarded as mar-
vellous.
"There are big homes for the care of children who are destitute or
whose parents cannot maintain them. Nothing seems to be too good
for the child."1
Contrary to what was generally believed in Western Europe,
the Bolsheviks paid particular attention to the great works of art
which were in Russia at the time of the November Revolution.
Those which had been in private hands were used to enrich the
collections in public museums and galleries, and arrangements
were made for frequent regular visits to these museums and galleries
of large groups of children, students, workers, and peasants under
the charge of competent guides. The country's great works of
art were for the first time available for the artistic enjoyment and
education of all the people. "On all public days," states the
British T.U.C. Official Report, "large classes of children, workmen,
1 Daily News, September 8, 1924.
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